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Office arrangements and discipline. There is much material for con- 
sideration and opportunities for comparison in Chapters V to VII 
which we are unable to consider fully here. 

Chapter VIII is devoted to general remarks. Dr. Grimshaw is 
quoted, who thinks that "the same permanent department should be 
charged with the compilation of all the statistical work of the coun- 
try .... and become practically a social intelligence department of 
the state." This remark applies strongly to the United States, where 
the census office should be made a permanent office. It would take 
such an office several years to put the national statistics of registration 
in proper shape. Such an office could take annual statistics of manu- 
factures, such as are now being published by the Massachusetts Bu- 
reau of Statistics of Labor, and which could be made of invaluable 
service to the industries of the country. A simple enumeration of 
the people could be made once in ten years for the purpose of read- 
justing the representative districts, and a complete census could be 
taken also once in ten years, upon alternating quinquennial and decen- 
nial periods. 

Charles F. Pidgin 



DIFFICULTIES IN ESTIMATING GOLD AND SILVER 
PRODUCTION. 



Report of the Director of the Mint upon production of the precious 
metals in the United States during the calendar year 1888. James P. 
Kimball, Director. Washington: 1889. Pp.246. 

In estimating the production of gold and silver, the statistical diffi- 
culty is in determining the value of the bullion which is made into 
bars by private refineries for industrial use. To be sure for gold 
this is but a small proportion, and errors made on thie point for the 
superior metal would not greatly disturb the conclusions. In 1888 
the value of the gold product is estimated at $33,178,000, of which 
$1,633,000 was made into bars by private refineries for manufacturers 
and jewelers. From similar estimates made in the past three 
years it is the opinion of the bureau that the industrial employment 
of gold is increasing. In 1887 this use was reported as equal to 
$973,000; in 1886, 1650,000; and in 1885,11,272,000. 
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In estimating the silver product there has been present since 1885 
another statistical difficulty, due to the importation of silver-bearing 
ores (including lead rich in silver) from Mexico for reduction and 
refining in this country. The bureau attempts to check errors by 
requiring that the custom-house officers on the Mexican frontiers and 
on the Gulf make monthly statements, showing in detail the class of 
material imported and the names of the consignees. Measures have 
also been adopted in the custom-district of Paso del Norte to verify by 
assay the mineral products which are brought into the United States. 
This is of great importance in arriving at final results, for in 1888 
about $5,000,000 against a total silver production in the United States 
of $59,000,000 was imported from Mexico and refined in this country. 
It is therefore highly desirable to identify this foreign product. 

Another difficulty is in estimating the amount of silver contained in 
copper bars, matte, and ore which is exported. It is possible for this 
to leave the country without registration at our custom-houses. As* 
says, however, are made of the copper, by which it is estimated that 
in 1888 there were exported in this form 708,629 fine ounces of silver. 

It will be observed that in the main the bureau of the mint 
depends for its estimates upon the mint operations and the custom- 
house returns, with special statements from smelting works and refin- 
eries, and it is to be further noticed that results thus obtained do uot 
agree with the estimates made by direct inquiries in the mining 
localities of the several states. There is not much difference in the 
estimates offered for gold, but in silver the discrepancy is serious. 
By direct inquiries the value of the silver product is reported as 
$71,349,000. This exceeds the figures already given by $12,000,000, 

" The tendency to exaggerate in direct statements of production in 
particular mining localities appears to be provoked by the fact that 
foreign gold and silver products have for several years largely con- 
tributed to the actual output in several states, through the operations 
of reduction works and refineries." 

There is not space here to state the arguments in support of the 
previous estimates of the mint as to the amount of gold coin in the 
United States, or the additional facts presented on this point. They 
are, however, of interest, and suggestive. 

As to the industrial employment of gold and silver, four censuses 
have in the past been made, in 1880, 1881, 1883, and 1885. The 
mint has also continued its investigations in regard to the world's 
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coinage of gold and silver executed in the years 1881, 1885, 1886, and 
1887 respectively. The table summarizing these inquiries was first 
printed in the report for 1887, and is now revised. 

" It is quite impracticable to determine the important question 
what the ratio is between the immediate produce of the precious 
metals during a given period and their immediate employment for 

coinage The missing link to an otherwise practically perfect 

chain of mint and production statistics of the world is the single item 
of recoinage from year to year, stated separately as recoinage of 
domestic coins on the one hand and of foreign coins on the other ; 
and also separately as between the two precious metals. 

" These items, though systematically reported by this bureau in 
statements of the annual coinage of the United States and by several 
administrations of foreign mints, are not all reported by the more 
autocratic countries of Europe." 

A further revision is made of the table of the world's annual pro- 
duction of gold and silver, 1884-1887, first published in the fiscal 
report of the Director of the Mint for 1888. 

There is also reference to the objections advanced by Dr. Soetbeer 
who disagreed with the bureau's method of estimating the silver out- 
put of Germany. 

D. R. D. 



STRIKES IN FRANCE. 



La Journal de la Sociite de Statistique de Paris for September, 
1889, contains an article of value upon Strikes in France since 1874. 
No previous official statement has been given until the appearance of 
the fifteenth volume of the Statistique Annuelle. The change of 
opinion as to the character of a strike, its economic and social justifi- 
cation under certain circumstances, has been less rapid and complete 
than in England, but no less real. There has been no such develop- 
ment of trade known in France. 

The laws against " associations " of more than twenty workmen 
were later and more rigidly enforced than in England. Just before 
the Franco-German war a high state official called strikes " terrifying 
and disastrous." The Public Prosecutor advised the severest restric- 
tive measures against the associations of laborers that made such evils 
possible. 



